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ESSAY V. 


Me Lamia pietas & cura moratur 

Fratrem merentis, rapto de fratre dolentis 

Infolabiliter. — — — — 

Hor. Epift. Lib. i. Ep. 14. V. 6. 





Raternal love, of all the ties of nature, feems to be 
moft broken thro’ and difregarded ; 3 and it is not diffi- 
cult to guefs, that fordid intereft is the chief fource of fo 
frequent an evil. But, inftead of precept, I fhall produce ex- 
ample; in a letter from a pious youth to his friend ; which 
is writtén with fuch earneftnefs and affe@tion, arid which 
feems fo plainly the genuine voice of nature, that; I dare 
fay, my readers Will be pleas’d with {6 uncommon an in- 
ftance of the love I would recommend. 


Numb. VII. Vol: I. Hh Wednefdag 
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Wednefday Evening, May 30, 17—~ 
Dear CHARLES, 


OU have heard of my brother’s illnefs ; you cannot won- 
der then at my filence. I could not bear to be from 
him, as my whole foul was interefted fo-deeply —I cannot 
expre{s how deeply !—in his welfare. But now I am wound- 
ed with the affurance, that he is paft all hopes of recovery ; 
nor had you now heard from me, but being excluded the 
room, as it was thought the fight of me fhock’d his nature 
too much, and increas’d his agonies—for he lov’d me! — 
There could not be alove more fincere, than fubfifted be- 
tween us; and yet in all probability a few hours may fepa- 
rate us for ever. 

But I lofe myfelf: Iam too much hurry’d to write with 
connection: I know you have a compaffionate heart and 
will excufe it: to you therefore I fly, to difburthen my for- 
row, while thus debarr’d from the fight of my brother : 
and yet, how could I bear the fight of him in the agonies 
they tell me he endures ?>——I could not, I’m fure I could 
not bear it! 

You knew his piety ; you knew his fincerity, his gene- 
rofity, and unbounded benevolence. You knew the many 
virtues he poflefs’d; you cannot therefore wonder at my 
affliction ; —I know you do not, but fympathize with me | 
in it. 

I know not how to deferibe the uneafy fituation of my 
mind ; I tremble as I write my crooked letters will 
tell you, that, perhaps now the dear youth is breathing out 
his laft, and refigning Lord have mercy! what is that 
hurry in his chamber? now, tho’ I long and dread to 
know, I dare not prefs to fee, leaft I add another pang to 
the dreadful ones he already fuffers : but what if—yet what 
would I fay?--— Cruel, fevere uncertainty ! 


4% ' 
Thur fday 
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Thurfday Morning. 
After a fleeplefs night, I now return to my letter; 
from which I was call’d away by a fervant, who told 
me, my brother was exceffively weaken’d by his violent 
agonies ; but that now he feem’d eafier, and defir’d to fee 
me. Ihurry’d.up, and entering the room, faw my mother 
grafping his hand, and in fpeechlefs grief hanging over him, 
while fhe ftrugeled hard to fupprefs the emotions of her for- 
row. By her ftood my fifter Nancy (dear little creature ! 
I fhall for ever love her for her affeCtion to him!) looking on 
my brother, with a countenance, that at once fpoke the 
oreatett grief and affection I ever beheld ; while he, tho’ I 
could perceive he was ftriving to hide his pains, manifefted 
more manly refignation and ferenity, than ’tis pofible to 
defcribe. 

As foon as Icame in, my mother flowly lifted up her eyes 
to me, with a look fo full of forrow 
it?—I could not—I wept aloud. 

Approaching the bedfide I endeavour’d to be calmer ; and 
my brother with an afpeét, which to the laft hour of my 
life (O that it may be like his!) I fhall never forget, ad- 
drefs’d us thus, ** God has blefs’d me with my fenfes in 
“ thefe my laft moments; which I make ufe of, to aflure 
you of the unalter’d affection I bear you all— You my 
dear brother, comfort our mother, and fifter; —I fee 
they want it—Say, will you when I am gone, will you 
comfort them?” I attempted to anfwer, but fpoke not: 
I could not fpeak. 


He faw my emotion, and went on; ‘ My brother, my 
“* dear brother, be not fo concern’d;—you hurry me— 
“¢ you diftrefs me, while I am on the borders of happi- 
‘© nefs—indeed, my brother, (earneftly grafping my hand) 
“* T am—difcompofe me not, therefore with your affecting 
$¢ ConSeER Seria me not with to live—recall not my af 
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‘© feétions, which are fix’d, (lifting up his hands and eyes) 
¢¢ unalterably fix’d on thee my God! my Saviour!” 

He fpoke this, with an earneftnefs that exhaufted him, and 
his head funk upon his pillow; when he again by a pathe- 
tic look towards my mother, befpoke my care of her, and 
feem’d inwardly ftruggling for words; at length exerting 
himfelf, he cry’d, “ May God Almighty blefs—blefs you 
“¢ all !—I am full of enlivening hope (his looks at the fame 
“< evincing the truth of his words) I am happy already 
«¢ happy —my Saviour will come— Amen: even fo, come 
*¢ Lord Jesus.” ‘Then with a gentle figh—how the re- 
collection wounds me !—I cannot fee to proceed. — 


xX 





T hurfday Afternoon. 

I will endeavour to conclude: my mother, who ’till this 
had ftruggled with her grief, unable to bear it, or to relieve 
herfelf by tears, without a word or a figh, fainted away ; I 
ran to her, and as fhe reviv’d endeavour’d to comfort her, 
but alas; how unfit was I who wanted it myfelf, to admi- 
nifter it to others ! 
~ Dear little Nancy, how thoroughly diftrefs’d the feem- 
ed! but I will not proceed in the melancholy defcrip- 
tion; fure I am, that never family felt a heavier lofs, or 
knew fincerer affliction. 

_ My foul difdains the meannefé of thofe poor-fpirited crea- 
tures, who could wifh me joy of my forrow, and think 
that for the groveling confideration of wealth, I could be 
glad of the death of fo valuable a brother.— Sordid wretches 
that they are! had they but affections fo fincere! —but why 
fay I that?—Sincere affections are ftrangers to fouls fo 
material. 
_ Time, I hope, and the confideration of his virtues, and 
of that happinels he now enjoys in the regions of light wilt 
alleviate 
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alleviate our forrows, but at prefent, we are all heart- 
wounded mourners, and none more fo, than 


Your unhappy friend, 


Purir + * #¢@ 


INTRODUCTION 


FO: THF 


Seconn Book of CASTLE-BUILDING. 


In which feveral knotty points relating to the prerogative of 
an Author, are both critically confider’d, and dogmatically 
explain’d. 


N future ages fome critic, or, (what is more probable) 
fome antiquarian,- for I am afraid this admirable work, 
according to the old fong, 


«¢ Tho’ now ’tis fo grateful and fweet to the fenfe, 
<¢ Will be damnable mouldy, an hundred years hence.” 


Some antiquarian therefore will arife, who fhall take it 
into his head, to give certain fatisfactory and cogent rea- 
fons, why the firft book of CasTLE-BurLpinc confifts of 
ten chapters precifely. He will urge perhaps, that I had 
a particular attatchment to the number ten, as fome of the 
ancient philofophers had to the number feven ; or that the 
aforefaid number is lucky; or that it is an ecclefiaftical 
number, and has a conneétion with the tythe. But in or- 
der to be beforehand with fuch antiquarian with a ven- 
geance, I fhall take the liberty of contradi&ting him, be- 
fore he arrives at exiftence. I proteft then, that it is not 
becaufe I have : any particular liking to the number ten, or 
becaufe the number is either philofophical, ecclefiaftical, or 
civil. In fhort, the word becaufe is impertinent and en- 
tirely 
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tirely out of the queftion, becaufe it is merely from the 
prerogative of an author, and no other reafon, that I have 
ordain’d, and by thefe prefents do ordain, that every book 
of Castie-BurLpinc fhall confift of ten chapters, nei- 
ther more nor lefs; in which I fhall fprinkle fuch a quan- 
tity of falt as fhall feem good to me, when I am difpos’d to fet 
pen to paper. But now perhaps fome perfon may be curious 
enough to enquire into the nature of this prerogative, 
and be defirous of knowing what right an author has to it, 
and how he comes by it? I fhall therefore endeavour to 
fettie this point with that accuracy and impartiality which 
I am willing to believe is peculiar to my felf. It is uni- 
verfaily acknowledged that every man is the lord of his 
own thoughts, ** My mind to me a kingdom is,” fays an 
old ballad ; and in whatever ftate of fervitude the body is, 
this empire is infeparable from the foul. From thefe con- 
fiderations it will neceflafily follow, that every man has, 
or ought to have, an arbitrary fway over the productions 
of his mind; and, feeing he direéts her operations, he has 
an undoubted right to all her difcoveries and conquefts. 
Upon this bafis is built the PREROGATIVE of an author ; 
from which he derives the following advantages : 

1. He may write upon what fubje& he pleafes. 

II. He may do this in what manner he pleafes. 

Il]. He may chufe his own man-midwife or publifher, 
whom he may charge with all mifcarriages. 

IV. If his work does not fell, he may lay the blame on 
every thing but himfelf. “The methods of doing this, now 
moft in vogue, are as follow; He may complain that 
the parliament does not fit; that the town is thin, and 
confequently purchafers are fcarce. If the town is full, then 
he may urge that the attention of the publick is entirely 
taken up with politics, and matters of a mercantile nature. 
Or he may damn the tafte of the times, or he may hint 
(tho’ he muft not too openly aflert it) that his work has 
been actually fupprefs’d by command from the people in 


power ; 
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power ; or laftly, he may infift, it was of too refin’d a na- 
ture to pleafe the many, and (as fond mothers often fay 
of their deceafed bantlings) he may cry “ Ir was Too 
“6 WITTY TO LIVE.” 

There are many more conveniencies refulting from 
the prerogative of an author, which I could enumerate, 
but I am not inclined to let the public have too great 
an infight into the trade; for when the juggler betrays 
his own tricks, you are apt to defpife him for a fool, 
whom you before admir’d as a conjurer. 

And now having fulfilled the promife of my introduc- 
tion, I fhould take my leave of the reader for the pre- 
fent, did I not think my felf obliged to make my acknow- 
ledgments to fome gentlemen, for the favour of their cor- 
refpondence, and obfervations on my character and con- 
duét asa CAsTLE-BuiLpER. ‘The letter fign’d Pneuma- 
ticus Dublinienfis had a great deal of humour, but the fatire 
was too particular. The paper fubfcrib’d Virgo, by it’s 
ill-nature, I imagine, was wrote by an old maid. I have 
alio receiv’d feveral other epiftles of great complaifance 
and no confequence, as SwiFT expreffes it ; thefe are to 
be found in the place under-mention’d. ‘There is at the 
Bible and Sun, avery large Box, about two yards long, 
one broad, and one deep. ‘This is a general receptacle 
for fuch fort of writings, which for the eafe and tran- 
quillity of their compofition, are fit to be depofited in a 
place where they will not be molefted ; and if any of our 
gentle readers, who are inclined to be gentle writers, find 
their performances not in the STUDENT, they may con- 
clude, that they are in the Box. 


CuHimarRicus CANTABRIGIENSIs. 


N. B. 1 defire that all, and fingular of my readers will 
pleafe to take notice, that (as my friend More obferves 
in his preface to Gil Blas) I could have been more witty, 

-pleas’d, 
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On theRearity of RELIGION. 
LETTER V. 


¥N oiter to give religion a right dire€tion, to improve 
I its influerice, and make it operate with a biafs and force, 
proportion’d to the ends to be obtain’d by it, thefe four 
things, as circumftances and properties of it, are to be dif- 
creetly chofe, and carefully regatded. 

1{t. Some certain portion of time and place, fet apart for this 
purpofe. For the great defign of public worfhip being to 
difengage, and take off mens thoughts ftom thofe worldly 
purfuits in which they are too apt to be fetter’d; to raifé 
the foul up to, and to fix her conterhplation upon things 
above, the rewatds of virtue, and the punifhments of vice, 
which fhall be affign’d in exact proportion to the hature and 
degree of each; this, I fay, being confefledly one of the 
main ends of mens aflembling themfelves together, it is< 
certain, that worfhip is not aivays alike proper and expe- 
dient ; becaufe, then God would fometimes be ferved in the 
midft of noife and hurry, to withdraw men from which, on 
the return of certain days, was, as we have fhewn, the 
reafon of founding a church. Befides, forte occupations 
are fo averfe to; and inconfiftent with thofe exercifes, that 
it is naturally impoffible for the fame individual to be en- 
gaged in both, at one and the fame time. And if there be 
a difference in times, it is incumbent on men to make 
choice of fuch, as are peculiarly fitted to,undertake, and 
perform fo great a work in. And, as all tiines are not alike; 
fo neither are all places ; confequently, fome will be found more 
convenient for this duty than others. “To make out worfhip a 
reafonable fervice, it is requifite, that the mind be com- 
pofed, fteady, and uniform in its meditations ; fupple and 
ardent in her petitions, elevated in her thankfgivings, &c. 
becaufe when fhe is in plight or difpofition leaning to each 

particular 
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particular act of devotion, men join in, the more acceptable 
is the performance, and the ftronger and more lively fenfe 
have they of its importance. Whence thofe places fhould 
be appropriated, which by their make and fituation are leaft 
liable to break off attention, of to divert it from what is 
faid and fignify’d, as alfo beft adapted to kindle a religious 
warmth in our hearts, and lift up the foul to God. 

adly, 4 gefture or pofition of the body fuited to the diftin® 
nature and tendency of each aét of religious worfbip. ‘There is 
a manifeft diffimilitude in the outward gefturesof mens bodies; 
univerfally underftood to be fignificative of correfponding 
inward fentiments. Now as thefe poftures fhould flow from 
a fenfe of the work we are employ’d in, or the fpecial im- 
mediate relation we bear to God at that particular time, fo 
in return will this fenfe be render’d proportionably intenfe 
and operative by fuch acts. Therefore, the more mindful 
and obfervant we be in each kind of adoration offered to the 
fupreme Being, or the better adapted a religionift’s deport- 
ment is to the nature of the duty he is taken up with, fuch 
fervices rife in value accordingly. And nothing is more un- 
queftionably true, than, that we fhall be accepted and fa- 
voured in the degree, in which our hearts are difpofed to 
yield him homage and obedience. 

gdly, Some certain form or forms of words, comprehending 
the feveral matters to be profeffed in common by every devo- 
tionif?. If it concerns rational creatures to apply to heaven 
in times of want and diftrefs, fo it is equally their duty, to 
join in hymns of praife for bleffings, feafonably obtain’d 
from thence. But the manner of doing this, fhould be 
previoufly concerted, and agreed 6n amongft themfelves. 
Becaufe, were not general or particular cafes {tated in fome 
precife definite manner, and the words expreffing the feve- 
ral ideas they contain drawn out and collected into proper 
and fignificant fentences, as well as digefted under weill- 
turn’d expreffive periods, how could the religious fuit one 


anothers mind in each requeft they make to the Almighty ? 
Numb. VII. Vol. IL. li To 
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To fuppofe that they know beforehand what, upon occas 
fions, both ordinary and extraordinary will be faid, is tak- 
ing them all to be omnifcient. A property not one of theni 
will prefume to lay claim to ; and which, in reality, is the 
fole pretogative of the firft great caufe, and abfolutely in- 
communicable to any of his creatures. Some things are fo 
neceflary to our prefervations that if God fhould with-hold 
them from us we fhould immediately ceafe to exift, or ex 
ift in a different manner from what we do. Others there be 
alfo, which, tho’ lefs wanted, yet they are what we cannot 
live either happily or comfortably without. Now the cafe re- 
quires, that our neceffities of all forts be delivered with an 
earneftnefs adapted to the urgency of them, and’ that all 
applications to the Deity fhould be offered up in terms par- 
ticularly defcriptive of our ftate and condition. For as 
prayer, to ufe the words of an ingenious writer, is an afk- 
ing of God the mercies we ftand in need of, fo it is but reafon- 
able that thofe publick mercies we all fiand in need of, foould. 
be petition’d for by all in the fame words. Which cannot be, 
unlefs there is fome general form comprizing and*declaring 
the fubjeét-matter of fuch petition in all its branches. Nor 
is the matter in the leaft mended, by confining religious a€ts 
and offices to fome one perfon, who, as reprefentative of 
the whole, is to fend up petitions and acknowledgments in 
behalf of every individual prefent. For it is not to be ima- 
gined that fuch will on each occafion, addrefs the fupreme 
Lord of all in a manner agreeable to the fenfe of all. Men 
differ not more in the make and features of the body, than 
they do in their conceptions and ways of judging. Should 
therefore what is fpoke and declared have the approbation 
and aflent of fome, whilft others abfolutely difapprove and 
diffent from it, this contrariety of fentiment muft needs 
breed great difcord and confufion amongft them, which, 
at fuch times, one would think, ought by all means to be 
avoided. 

The fourth and laft property of religious worfhip, is a 
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number of men qualifyd, and authoritatively deftin'd for thofe 
offices. If none were appointed, or fhould religious minif- 
trations lie open to all, how could they be perform’d in that 
grave orderly manner, which the nature of the duty, and 
the dignity of its obje&, plainly and folemnly require, or 
with fuch attention and compofure of mind on part of the 
audience, as to obtain their intended effect ? Each individual 
not being equal to fo interefting a tafk and weighty employ- 
ment. It is upon the perfon’s thorough knowledge of all 
particulars which concern it, that the right execution of an 
office depends. ‘This univerfally holds with regard to eve- 
ry vocation in life. In common equity then, fhould the 
province of religious matters devolve upon thofe, who after 
previous enquiry into their abilities and difpofitions, appear 
fufficiently furnifh’d to enter upon it. Unlefs affairs of the 
greateft moment are to be adminiftred by each who fhall 
conceit himfelf able to fuperintend and manage them. A 
way of thinking, which the common prattice of the world, 
in the nomination of perfons to all other kinds of offices, ab- 
folutely condemns. 

One main defign of publick worfhip, was, to give men 
an opportunity of meeting together, and laying before the 
infinitely wife difpofer of events, the true ftate both of their 
fouls and bodies, earneftly begging of him to grant them fuch 
furnlies of health, ftrength, and outward goods, as he fees 
to be moft convenient for them; as alfo, that they might 
with one heart and voice unite in celebrating his great and 
glorious name, for all the mercies which from ‘time to time 
he has been gracioufly pleas’d to impart to them, incompa- 
rably above their deferts, and even beyond what the moft 
fanguine could expect, But it feems not poffible that religi- 
onifts fhould join in the fame addrefs, except by attending 
to one fpeaker, as the mouth of the congregation, is 
to offer up their wants and defires to the fupreme director 
of the whole. Befides, in an aflembly, where all are at 
liberty to fpeak, when, and what comes into their heads, 
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fo much diforder will unavoidably enfue, as to defeat the 
end of their meeting. Confequently, would the church a- 
void the noife and clamour of petulant illiterate members, 
haranguing without order and connection, they muft limit 
the reading the whole prefcrib’d form of religious fervice, 
to fuch, as have the neceffary qualifications and appoint- 
ments for it. 

Thofe deduétions of reafon are confirm’d by fa&t. It 
has been the conftant and inyariable practice of all ages ta 
feleé&t an order of men for executing the offices of religion, 
with the greater decency and comelinefs, to affift their fel- 
low creatures in their public devotions ; to explain and en- 
force moral duties, from motives of divine favour and dif- 
pleafure. Becaufe men bred to any particular profeffion, 
and who with care and diligence, have apply’d themfelves 
to gain a competent knowledge of it, a clear and comprehen- 
five view of what will further, or obftruct the tendency of 
its operation, muft be allow’d better able to perform the 
attendant duties, than they, whofe different occupations 
oblige them to turn their thoughts and {kill another way, 
and to make other improvements fuitable to their different 
circumftances and engagements in life. 


[ Zo be concluded in our next. | R 


The FEMALE SCHEMIST. 


Mr. StuDENT, 

OUR paper feems calculated for the fuppreffion of im- 
Y morality and encouragement of virtue; why may 
not foibles of Judecency be thought’ proper fubjeGts of your 
cenfuref Mr. Appison in his Animadverfions on human 
life has taken notice of the Prude, the Coquet, the Goffip 
and the ‘Tale-bearer, with many other fpecies of female 
entertainers, even down to the loud-tongu’d ladies of the 
Billingfgate ffhery. But I don’t remember any remarks 
nig . made 
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made on the Female Schemift : a new fet of animals, I fancy, 
fince his time! or elfe they are fuch as carry’d on their 
trade fo artfully, as to efcape the reach of his obfervation. 

My place of refidence is in a populous city, and my 
fituation fuch that I have too much reafon to reprefent to 
you a paffion, which I think fcandalous in itfelf, and hurt- 
ful to others. You muft know then, that we have amoneft 
us, a choice collection of prim, antiquated widows, and 
ftale fuperannuated virgins, whofe whole life is fpent in 
nothing but fubtle contrivances how to live from home, 
and under the mafk of gentility to be always paying vifits. 
They are not like common mendicants, who beg at your 
door, or fupplicate at your window: thefe are of a much 
politer kind; enter your houfe without hefitation ; addrefs 
you immediately with the moft accomplifh’d goffiping elo- 
quence, and fpin out their pretty infignificant ftories till 
your meat is juft ready to make its appearance on your ta- 
ble, and then give a broad hint for an invitation, by a 
well concerted apology for vifiting at fo improper an hour. 
I muft do them juftice in one particular ; they are fo well 
bred that they commend every dinner they fee preparing, 
and their appetites are fo complaifant, that I verily believe 
nothing is difagreeable to them———but eating at home. 

To people of this difpofition of mind, and ready com- 
pliance, it muft be fome denial not to fucceed after a 
morning’s project: the appetite muft receive a frefh edge, 
when the eyes have been feafted with the fight of delica- 
cies ; and not /itching at any place, muft create no fmall 
degree of mortification. It muft be a deplorable fcene 
to return difappointed ; and a poach’d egg, or a red her- 
ring, with poor Dorothy in a kitchen, muft be a very dif- 
agreeable contraft, and keep the appetite craving, infiead 
of pacifying hunger. 

The philofophers tell us, that there are but two things 
requifite to make life happy: one is, to moderate our de- 
fires ; the other, to make a proper ufe of our wealth, 


In 
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In both which cafes, our Female Schemifts muft be mifera- 
ble. They have fortunes, but want fpirit to enjoy them : 
none are better pleas’d with good entertainments, but 
none greater ftrangers to making them. ‘Their lives are to 
be {pent in a genteel kind of pilfering : difappointment this 
day is no difcouragement to fallying forth the next ; want 
of fuccefs does but leave them where they were, whilft the 
leaft invitation is certain profit. ‘Too much ceremony 
they interpret ftiffnefs, a ridiculous formality founded on 
falfe modefty ; and if ever you find them fraying one 
thread in their whole drefs to get away from an invitation, 
you may canonize them as greater Saints than. any in the 
Romifh Church, who have died martyrs to mortification, 
Even hints of difliking their vifits have very little effect : 
fome flat denials can’t raife their refentment; they are 
chriftians of the moft forgiving tempers ; any trifling inci- 
dent will create a frefh vifit; and they are determin’d not 
to be overcome by the evil of your diflike, but to overcome 
your diflike by frequent vifits for their own good. Adu- 
lation and cant are the flowers of their language ; fhort 
{cripture expreffions are often whin’d out in a defparing 
tone to put us in mind of the great duty of compaffion: 
hypocrify, in fhort, is their principal engine, and if they 
have any virtue, ’tis that of the Jelly, but not of the heart. 
Lady CANTWELL is at the head of thefe Dinner-ftudents, 

I happen’d to be with her laft week at a neighbour's houfe, 
where fhe thought to raife an emulation in my friend, by a 
particular detaif of all the delicacies fhe had met with the 
day before, at Mr. TREATWELL’s. Sure, faid fhe, ne- 
ver was a more courteous, obliging, genteel creature be- 
longing to his fex. I heard he was going into the country 
for a month, andI was determin’d to call on him, to with 
him a deal of rural pleafure, as foon as I could: I chofe to 
make no formal vifit ; but took my daughter Lerry with 
me and waited on him en paffant the next morning. In the 
moft agreeable manner he aflured us he could not part with. 
US, 
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tis, and as Iain fond of genteel company, and have a very 
great averfion to rudenefs, I comply’d with his requeft, and 
was entertain’d delicately at dinner: after tea he introduced 
a fecond invitation; told us it was a good old cuftom to 
fup where we dine, and he fhould look ujon our refufing it 
as not approving his entertainment. 

The table was again fet off with his ufual elegance: I 
could not avoid givirig fome elogium of his dainties, and 
upon my commendations his obliging temper privately fent 
to my houfe fo many good things as feafted me and my fa- 
mily the next day. Iam really in love with the quicknefs 
of his apprehenfion, and his abfence but one month, almoft 
puts me in the vapouts.— But I am determined at all haz- 
ards to cultivate fuch genteel acquaintance. 

I had not patience to hear any more of her cant, fo took 
my leave of my friend, and fecretly wifh’d him a happy 
deliverance. I could tell you a thoufand more tricks of 
thefe genteel MZutton-hunters, but I fhall leave it to You, or 
the FEMALE StupenT to enlarge a little more on fuch 
hungry fchemifts. Had they xothing to fupport them, a re- 
lief would be charity; to feed the hungry is performing a 
chriftian duty ; giving to the poor is lending to the Lord; 
but to pamper thofe who have enough, that they may fave 
more, is an encouragement of a fet of beggars, who are 
difguis’d daily in lawn and brocade. 


Lincoln, April 33 175%. 


Of the QuaLiFicaTions requifite to forma 
complete UNIVERSITY BEAUTY. 


y Am diverted from my primary intention, of celebrating 
I the celebrated Oxford BrauTigs, by the many letters 
I have receiv’d (fince my laft) from the pretty Mifs Ripersy 
Mifs Suartern, Mifs Currs, Mifs Castors, Lady 
TRASH’s 
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TRAsH’s two daughters, and thirteen other celebrated BrAu- 
TIES, all of them begging the favour of me not to put then 
in. —This requeft, I imagine, they defign I fhould inter- 
pret by the figure, nolo epifcopari. But what canI do? My- 
felf am a ftranger to their pretenfions ; and my Dgpurry has 
fent me an account of no more than five:—tho’ if we be- 
lieve, their own teftimony, there are no lefs than twenty and 
one fine, fweet, pretty, dear, charming creatures (or what 
ever you pleafe to call them) that rank themfelves foremoft 
in the file of Oxford Brautigs. Now as I am loth to dif- 
oblige fo confiderable a body, I fhall wave all particular de- 
{criptions, and have defired my Deputy, from a due con- 
fideration of their general behaviour, to form a juft criterion, 
whereby we may judge of the claim which any girl may 
have, to be deem’d a BEAUTY in either of our two Univer- 
fities. Accordingly I have received the following paper. 


*¢ Hon. Madam, 

O make a celebrated Oxford BEAUTY, in the firft 
T place I think it not material what is her parentage ; 
tho’ perhaps ’tis the better, if fhe be the daughter of a 
tradefman :—I\ don’t mean a vulgar town-mechanic, but of 
the nobler matriculated order; as a bookeller, a barber, 
a butler, or cook of a college. By this means the young 
fellows may have an eafier accefs to Afi/s, and will vie 
with one another, who fhall get deepeft in the father’s 
books. 

“* As to her perfon, in order to be a BEAUTY, there is 
no neceffity fhe fhould be handfome. '*Tis enough that 
fhe thinks herfelf fo; and a very little art will make the 
whole Univerfity think fo too. But fhe cannot be too 
forward or too conceited, —I fhould fay, too confcious 
of her charms ; and as to that aukward thing ba/bfulnefs, 
our girls fhould never know what it is; becaufe, as it 
gives a great colour to the face, ill-natur’d people may 
perhaps fay fhe’s painted. 

<¢ But 
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¢ But a particular regard muft be had to her education. 
Little Mifs from her infancy muft be taught to hold up 
her head, to lifp prettily, to talk with the gentlemen, and 
before fhe is out of her leading-ftrings, to put on the 
woman in every thing fhe does. But let it be remember’d, 
that the needle will fpoil her fingers ends, and much 
work or reading impair the brilliancy of her eyes. She 
muft learn to officiate with a good grace at the tea-table, 
to practife a thoufand little airs at a concert, and above 
all (as that is her particular fphere) to tread the Mall in 
all the pomp of affectation. 

“¢ T need not, I fancy, fay any thing of her fortune, the 
{mallnefs of which will very much add to her other me- 
rits, and make her the better bargain to whoever is fo 
happy as to have her. For the prefent, fhe need only be 
provided with a filk fack for fundays ; all the reft of the 
week, what can be genteeler than a linnen wafhing-gown 
or a light ftuff petenlair. - Indeed, if fhe has fifters, they 
may now and then change clothes, which will make it 
be thought by every body, that fhe has more gowns than 
one, and give her in that point a fuperiority over all her 
rivals. 

“ Finally, to judge whether fhe is abfolutely cried up as 
a BEAUTY, we muft confult the wooden regifters, the 
benches in the public walks, and the window-panes in 
coffee-houfes and taverns ; where you'll be fure to fee her 
name in acrofticks, or either emvowe! J, or written in 
full length, accompanied with the moft emphatical en- 
dearing expreffions. But laftly, to try her utmoft power, 
let her frequently vary the place of her walking: this 
evening let her be in St. ‘Fobn’s Grove, to morrow in 
Chri/t-Church Walk, the next day let her go up the Hill; 
and if fhe is ftill follow’d by the fame idle tribe ~f gaping 


lowngers, I may venture to pronounce her, a celebrated 
Oxford Beauty.” 


Numb. VII. Vol. IL. Kk _ Thus 
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Thus far my Deputy: and if any Young Toaft of either 
Univerfity is ambitious of appearing -in this work, let her 
prove herfelf duly qualified by the above laws, and fhe 
fhall have full juftice done her by 


The FEMALE STUDENT. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


April 6, 1751. 


From the Harpy Cosrer of Portugal Street. 


LETTER Mi. 


Mr. StupEnT, 


Am fo much employ’d in vamping up old fhabby fham- 

my fhoes for the prefent mourning, that I can fcarcely 
{pare a moment to write to you; and indeed my ideas are fo 
jumbled together, that you muft not expect a regular well- 
conneéted piece from me, but fomething or nothing, juft 
as it occurrs. 

Gentlemen of my profeffion, together with blackfmiths, 
colliers, chimney-fweepers, fhoe-cleaners, devils of print~ 
ing-houfes, and all other dealers in the black art, have vaftly 
the advantage, at this jun€ture, over the reft of man- 
kind. How many people are reduc’d to the utmoft neceflity, 
by being japan’d at this mournful feafon, whereas we are 
always in fable! But as I love to be at the top of the fafhion, 
I have turn’d my iron-grey coat, fent my Coventry-blue 
waiftcoat to the dyer’s, and befpoke me a bran-new pair 
of galligafkins to be made of beggar’s velvet. I drink my 
porter out of a leathern black-jack, and whenever I fmoke 
I glaze the end of my pipe with black wax, as I us’d to 
do with red. 

Neighbour Tony the pawnbroker tells me, that he 
has feveral fuits of rich brocade from ladies of quality, late- 
ly pawn’d with him, to enable them to buy crapes and 

bombazines; 
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bombazines ; that he has regimentals from officers, laced 
hats and lac’d waiftcoats from templars, and the whole 
wardrobe of an eminent filk-mercer in Cut-and-come-again 
court, now in his poffeffion. i 

Louson the taylor looks very merry, whilft his cuftom- 
ers look fad. You muft know, he works a good deal for 
the army-gentry ; and laft night he told us, that his red 
cabbage was all turn’d black; and that his hell had now 
more of the footy than the flame colour in it. 

But, Mr. SrupENT ;—would you believe it ? Notwith- 
ftanding the general prevalency of mourning, there are 
two very confiderable bodies of men, who ftill infolently 
appear in the lighteft colours ;—I mean, the barbers and 
the bakers. And, in truth, I know not whether the brick- 
duft men in their martial liveries, and the tallow-chandlers 
in their fky-colour’d frocks, are not too glaringly offenfive 
for a loyal eye to bear. 

To conclude.—I think, Mr. StupENT, in footh, you 
authors ought to put your works into mourning; and I 
hope there will be for three months no printing with red 
ink. Let me advife you to fet an example to the reft of 
your brethren; and prithee let us fee your next number 
not only bedifmall’d with broad black lines, death’s heads, 
and crofs marrow-bones, but few’d with black thread, and 
inftead of your ufual d/ue, ftitch’d up in black paper. 


I am, fir, 
Your very humble fervant, 


TIMOTHY BECK. 


Dated at my Stall in Portugal-Street, Q. 
this 29th day of March, 1751. 


Kk 2 
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The LIFE of 


Dr. FRANCIS CHEYNEL, 


HERE is always this advantage in contending with 
T illuftrious adverfaries, that the combatant is equally 
immortalized by conqueft or defeat. He that dies by the 
fword of a hero, will always be mentioned, when the aéts 
of his enemy are mentioned. The man, of whofe life the 
following account is offered to the public, was indeed emi- 
nent among his own party, and had qualities, which, em- 
ployed in a good caufe, would have given him fome claim to 
diftinQion ; but no one is now fo much blinded with bigotry, 
as to imagine him equal, either to Hammonp or Cui1- 
LINGWORTH, nor would his memory perhaps have been 
preferved, had he not, by being conjoined with fuch illuf- 
trious names, become the object of public curiofity. 


Francis CHEYNEL was * born in 1608, at Oxford, 
where his father Dr. JoHNn CuHrynet, who had been 
fellow of Corpus-Chrifti College, practifed phyfic with great 
reputation. He was educated in one of the grammar {chools 
of his native city, andin the beginning of the year 1623, 
became a member of the Univerlity. 

It is probable that he loft his father, when he was very 
young ; for it appears, that before 1629, his mother had 
married Dr. Assor, bifhop of Sakj/bury, whom fhe had 
likewife buried. From this marriage he received great ad- 
vantage; for his mother being now allied to Dr. Brent 
then warden of Merton College, exerted her intereft fo vigo- 
roufly, that he was admitted there a Probationer, and after- 
wards obtained a * fellowfhip. 


a2 .... * Vide Woon's Ath, Ox. 


Having 
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Having taken the degree of mafter of arts, he was ad- 
mitted to orders according to the rites of the Church of 
England, and held a curacy near Oxford, together with his 
Fellowfhip. He continued in his college ’till he was quali- 
fied by his years of refidence for the degree of batchelor of 
divinity, which he attempted to take in 1641, but was de- 
nied his grace * for difputing concerning predeftination, 
contrary to the king’s injunctions. 

This refufal of his degree he mentions in his dedication 
to his account of Mr. CuittincwortH; “ Do not 
“ conceive that I fnatch up my pen in an angry mood, 
“ that I might vent my dangerous wit, and eafe my over- 
*¢ burden’d fpleen. No, no, I have almoft forgot the 
“© yifitation at Merton college, and the denial of my grace, the 
$* plundering of my houfe, and little hbrary: 1 know when, 
<¢ and where, and of whom, to demand fatisfaCtion for 
“© all thefe injuries, and indignities. I have learnt centum 
“¢ plagas Spartana nobilitate concoquere. I have not learnt 
“‘ how to plunder others of goods, or living, and make 
‘¢ my felf amends, by force of arms. I will not take a 
“¢ living which belonged to any civil, ftudious, learned 
“¢ delinquent; unlefs it be the much neglected commendam 
“© of fome lordly prelate, condemned by the known laws 
s¢ of the land, and the higheft court of the kingdom, for 
“ fome offence of the firft magnitude.” 

It is obfervable that he declares him(elf to have almoft 
forgot his injuries and indignities, tho’ he recounts them 
with an appearance of acrimony, which is no proof that 
the impreffion is much weakened ; and infinuates his de- 
fign of demanding, at a proper time, fatisfaction for 
them. 

Thefe vexations were the confequence rather of the a- 
bufe of learning, than the want of it; no one that reads 
his works can doubt, that he was turbulent, obitinate and 


A 


* Vide Woon’s Hitt, Univ. Ox, 


petulant, 
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petulant, and ready to inftruct his fuperiors when he moft 
needed information from them. Whatever he believ’d (and 
the warmth of his imagination naturally made him preci- 
pitate in forming his opinions) he thought himfelf oblig’d 
to profefs ; and what he profefs’d, he was ready to defend, 
without that modefty which is always prudent, and gene- 
rally neceflary ; and which, tho’ it was not agreeable to 
Mr. CHEYNEL’s temper, and therefore readily condemn’d 
by him, is a very ufeful affociate to truth, and often in- 
troduces her by degrees, where fhe never could have 
dorced her way by argument, or declamation, 

A temper of this kind is generally inconvenient and of- 
fenfive in any fociety; but in a place of education, is 
leaft to be tolerated; for as authority is neceflary to in- 
ftruétion, whoever endeavours to deftroy fubordination, 
by weakening that reverence which is claimed by thofe 
to whom the guardianfhip of youth is committed by their 
country, defeats at once the inftitution ; and may be juftly 
driven from a fociety, by which he thinks himfelf too 
wife to be governed, and in which he is too young to 
teach, and too opinionative to learn, 

This may be readily fuppos’d to have been the cafe of 
CHEYNEL; and I know not how thofe can be blamed 
for cenfuring his conduét, or punifhing his difobedience, 
who had a right to govern him, and who might cer- 
tainly act with equal fincerity, and with greater know- 
ledge. 

With regard to the vifitation of Merton college, the ac- 
count is equally obfcure; vifitors are well known to be 
generally called to regulate the affairs of colleges, when 
the members difagree with their head, or with one ano- 
ther; and the temper that Dr. CHEyNeEL difcovers, will 
eafily incline his readers to fufpect, that he could not 
long live in any place without finding fome occafion for 
debate ; nor debate any queftion without carrying his op- 
pofition to fuch a length as might make a moderator ne- 
| ceflary. 
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eéflary. Whether this was his conduct at Merton, or 
whether an appeal to the vifitor’s authority was made by 
him, or his adverfaries, or any other member of the col- 
lege, is not to be known; it appears only, that there was 
a vifitation ; that he fuffered by it, and refented his pu- 
nifhment. 

He was afterwards prefented to a living of great value, 
near Banbury, where he had fome difpute with Archbifhop 
Laup. Of this difpute I have found no particular ac- 
count. CaLamy only fays, hehad a ruffle with Bifhop 
Laup, while at his height. 

Had CHEyYNEL been equal to his adverfary in greatnefs 
and learning, it had not been eafy to have found either a 
more proper oppofite ; for they were both to the laft degree 
zealous, active and pertinatious, and would have afforded 
mankind a fpectacle of refolution, and boldnefs, not often 
to be feen. But the amufement of beholding the ftruggle, 
would hardly have been without danger, as they were too 
fiery not to have communicated their heat, tho’ it fhould 
have produc’d a conflagration of their country. 

About the year 1641, when the whole nation was en- 
gao’d in the controverfy about the rights of the church and 
neceflity of epifcopacy, he declared himfelf a prefbyterian, 
and an enemy to bifhops, liturgies, ceremonies, and was 
confider’d as one of the moft learned and acute of his party; 
for having fpent much of his life in a college, it cannot be 
doubted, that he had a confiderable knowledge of books, 
which the vehemence of his temper enabled him often to 
difplay when a more timorous man would have been filent, 
though in learning not his inferiour. 

When the war broke out, Mr. CHEYNEL in confequence 
of his principles declared himfelf for the parliament, and as 
he appears to have held it, asa firft principle, that all great 
and noble fpirits abhor neutrality, there is no doubt, but 
that he exerted himfelf to gain profelytes and to promote 
the intereft of that party, which he had thought it his duty 
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to efpoufe. Thefe endeavours were fo much regarded by the 
parliament, that, having taken the covenant, he was no~ 
minated one of the aflembly of divines, who were to meet 
at Weftminfter for the fettlement of the new difcipline. 

This diftinétion drew neceffarily upon him the hatred of 
the cavaliers; and his living being not far diftant from the 
king’s head quarters, he received a vifit from fome of the 
troops, who, as he affirms, plundered his houfe, and drove 
him from it. His living, which was, I fuppofe, confider’d 
as forfeited by his abfence, (though he was not fuffered to 
continue upon it) was given to a clergyman, of whom he 
fays, that he would become a ftage better than a pulpit, a 
cenfure, which I can neither confute, nor admit; becaufe 
I have not difcovered, who was his fucceflor. He then re- 
tir’d into Suffex to exercife his miniftry among his friends, 
in a place where, as he obferves, there had been little of the 
power of religion either known, or praétifed. As no reafon 
can be given, why the inhabitants of Su/fex fhould have lefs 
knowledge or virtue, than thofe of other places, it may be 
fufpected that he means nothing more than a place where 
the prefbyterian difcipline or principles had never been re- 
ceived. We now obferve, thatthe methodifts, where they 
fcatter their opinions, reprefent themfelves as preaching the 
gofpel to unconverted nations. And enthufiafts of all kinds 
have been inclined to difguife their particular tenets with 
pompous appellations, and to imagine themfelves the great 
inftruments of falvation. Yet it muft be confefled that all 
places are not equally enlightned; that in the moft civilized 
nations there are many corners, which may yet be called 
barbarous, where neither politenefs, nor religion, nor the 
common arts of life have yet been cultivated ; and it is like- 
wife certain, that the inhabitants of Suffex have been fome- 
times mentioned as remarkable for brutality. 

From Suffex he went often to London, where, in 1643, 
he preached three times before the parliament, and re- 
turning in November to Colcheffer to keep the monthly 
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faft there, as was his cuftom, he obtained a convoy of 
fixteen foldiers, whofe bravery or good fortune was fuch, 
that they faced and put to flight more than two hundred 
of the king’s forces. 

In this journey, he found Mr. CuittincwortH ih 
the hands of the parliament’s troops, of whofe ficknefs 
and death he gave the account which has been fufficiently 
made known to the learned world by Dr. Maizeaux, 
in his life of CHILLINGWORTH. | 

With regard to this rélation; it may be obferved, that 
it is written with an air of fearlefs veracity, and with tlie 
fpirit of a man who thinks his caufe juft, and his beha- 
viour without reproach ; nor does there appear any reafon 
for doubting, that CHEYNEL fpoke and acted as he relates. 
For he does not publifh an apology, but a challenge, and 
writes not fo much to obviate calumnies, as to gain from 
others that applaufe, which he feems to have beftowed 
very liberally upon himfelf, for his behaviour on that oc- 
cafion. ; 

Since therefore, this relation is credible; a great part of 
it being fupported by evidence, which cannot be refufed, 
Dr. Maizeaux feems very juftly in his life of Mr. Cuit- 
LINGWORTH to oppofe the common report, that his life 
was fhortened by the inhumanity of thofe, to whom he 
was a prifoner; for CHEYNEL appears ta have preferved 
amidft all his deteftation of the opinions, which he im- 
puted to him, a great kindnefs to his perfon, and venera- 
tion for his capacity ; nor does he appear to have been cruel 
to him otherwife than by that inceffant importunity of dif- 
putation, to which he was doubtlefs incited, by a fincere 
belief of the danger of his foul, if he fhould die without 
renouncing fome of his opinions. 

The fame kindnefs, which made him defirots to cori- 
vert him before his death; would incline him to preferve 
him from dying before he was converted; and aecord- 
ingly we find, that, when jthe caftle was yielded; he took 
Numb. VII. Vol. I. Ll care 
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care to procure him a commodious lodging ; when he was 

to have been unfeafonably removed, he attempted to fhorten 
a journey, which he knew would be dangerous ; when the 
phyfician was difgufted by CHILLINGWoRTH’s diftruft, 
he prevail’d upon him, as the fymptoms grew more dan- 
gerous, to renew his vifits; and when death left no other 
aét of kindnefs to be praétifed, procured him the rites of 
burial which fome would have denied him. 

' Having done thus far juftice to the humanity of CHEy- 

| NEL, it is proper to enquire, how far he deferves blame. 

i 


nn — 





He appears to have extended none of that kindnefs to the 
opinions of CHILLINGWoRTH, which he fhewed to his 
I perfon ; for he interprets every word in the worft fenfe, 
| and feems induftrious to difcover in every line herefies 
i which might have efcaped for ever any other apprehenfion, 
| hie appears always fufpicious of fome latent malignity, and 
ready to perfecute what he only fufpeéts, with the fame 
violence, as if it had been openly avowed ; in all his pro- 
cedure he fhews himfelf fincere, but without candour. 

About this time CHEYNEL, in purfuance of his natural 
ardour, attended the army under the command of the 
Earl of Essex, and added the praife of valour, to that 
of learning ; for he diftinguifhed himfelf fo much by his 
perfonal bravery, and obtained fo much {kill in the fcience 
of war, that his commands were obeyed by the colonels * 
with as much refpect, as thofe of the general. He feems 
indeed to have been born a foldier; for he had an intre- 
pidity, which was never-to be fhaken by any danger, and 
a fpirit of enterprize not to be difcouraged by difficulty ; 
which were fupported by an unufual degree of bodily 
ftrength. His fervices of all kinds were thought of fo much 
| importance by the parliament, that they beftowed upon 
him the living of Petworth in Sufex. This living was of 
the value of 700]. per annum, from which, they had 
ejected a man remarkable for his loyalty; and therefore, 
in their opinion, not worthy of fuch revenues. And it 
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may be enquir’d, whether in accepting this preferment, 
CueEyYNEL did not violate the proteftation, which he makes 
in the paflage already recited, and whether, he did not 
fuffer his-refolution to be overborn, by the temptations of 
wealth. 

In 1646, when Oxford was taken by the forces of the 
Parliament, and the reformation of the Univerfity was re- 
folved, Mr. CHEYNEL was fent with fix others, to pre- 
pare the way for a vifitation; being authorifed by the par- 
liament to preach in any of the churches, without regard 
to the right of the members of the Univerfity, that their 
do&trine might prepare their hearers, for the changes which 
were intended. 

When they arrived at Oxford, they began to execute 
their commiffion by pofleffing themfelves of the pulpits ; 
but if the relation of Woop * is to be regarded, were 
heard with very little veneration. ‘Thofe, who had been 
accu{tomed to the preachers of Oxford, and the liturgy of 
the church of England, were offended at the emptinefs of 
their difcourfes, which were noify and unmeaning ; at the 
unufual geftures, the wild diftortions, and the uncouth 
tone with which they were delivered; at the coldnefs of 
their prayers for the king, and the vehemence and exube- 
rance of thofe, which they did not fail to utter for the 
bleffed councils, and aétions of the parliament, and army ; 
and, at what was furely not to be remarked without indig- 
nation, their omiffion of the Lord’s Prayer. 

But power eafily fupplied the want of reverence, and 


* they proceeded in their plan of reformation; and thinking 


fermons not fo efficacious to converfion as private interro- — 
gatories and exhortations, they eftablifhed a weekly meeting 
for freeing tender confciences from fcruple, at a houfe, that 
from the bufinefs to which it was appropriated, was called 


the Scruple-fhop. 


* Vide Woon’s Hift. Antiq. Oxon. 
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With this project they were fo well pleafed, that they. 
fent to the parliament an account of it, which was after- 
wards printed and is afcribed by Woop to Mr. CHEyneL, 
They continued for fome weeks to hold their meetings re- 
gularly, and to admit great numbers, whom curiofity, or 
a defire of conviction, or compliance with the prevailing 
party brought thither. But their tranquillity was quickly 
difturb’d by the turbulence of the independents, whofe opi- 
nions then prevailed among the foldiers, and was very in- 
duftrioufly propagated by the difcourfes of WiLt1aM Ear- 
BURY, a preacher of great reputation among them, who one 
day gathering a confiderable number of his moft zealous 
followers went to the houfe appointed for the refolution of 
fcruples, on a day which was fet apart for a difquifition of 
the dignity and office of a minifter, and began to difpute 
with great vehemence againft the prefbyterians, whom he 
denied to have any true minifters among them, and whofe 
aflemblies he affirmed not to be the true church. He was 
dppofed with equal heat by the prefbyterians, and at length 
they agreed to éxamine the point another day, in a regular 
difputation. Accordingly they appointed the twelfth of 
November for an enquiry, whether in the chriftian church 
the office of minifier is committed to any particular perfons. 

On the day fixed the antagonifts appeared, each attended 
by great numbers ; but when the queftion was propofed, 
they bexan to wrangle, not about the doctrine, which they 
had engaged to examine, but about the terms of the pro- 
pofition, which the independent alledged to be changed, 
fince their agreement; and at length the foldiers infifted, that 
the queftion fhould be, whether thofe who call themfelves mini- 
flers have more right, or power to preach the gofpel than any other 
man, that is a chriftian. This queftion was debated for 
fomé time with great vehemence ahd confufion; but without 
any profpect of a conclufion. At length one of the foldiers, 
who thought they had an equal right with the reft to en- 
gage in the’ controverty, demanded of the prefbyterians, 

whence. 
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whence they themfelves received their orders, whether from 
bifhops or any other perfons. This unexpected interro- 
gatory put them to great difficulties ; for it happened that 
they were all ordain’d by the bifhops, which they durft 
not acknowledge, for fear of expofing themfelves to a gene- 
ral cenfure; and being convicted from their own declara- 
tions, in which they had frequently condemned epifcopacy, 
as contrary to chriftianity ; nor durft they deny it, becaufe 
they might have been confuted, and muft at once have 
funk into contempt. ‘The ‘foldiers feeing their perplexity, 
infulted them; and went away boafting of their victory: 

nor did the prefbyterians, for fometime, recover fpirit 
enough, to renew their meetings, or to proceed in the 
work of eafing confciences. 


[ To be continued. } 


To the ingenious Authors of the STUDENT. 


Gentlemen, 


RAY give me leave to teftify the repped I have for 
P you and your excellent Mij/cellany, by throwing my 
mite into your public treafure. I fometimes, by way of 
relaxation, amufe myfelf with reading the Greek poets ; 
and what I here fend you is the tranflation of an Ep1cRAM 
I found in one of them that pleas’d me. As the EpicRaM 
is of the lower fpecies of wit, hope no judgment will be 
made of my abilities from this fpecimen; nor would I by 
my example encourage you to throw away your time and 
talents on this fort of poetry. I am glad to hear that your 
undertaking i is fo much encouraged by the heads of houfes 
and other eminent men in the Univerfities, for ’tis an evi- 
dent proof that they have the intereft of their pupils at heart. 
Your Mifceilany will doubtlefs saife in our youth a Genile- 
man- 
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man-like emulation; and laudable emulation is the ogfigia 
to the temple of Famz. A noble mind fcorns to be out- 
done ; and by daily ftriving to exceed each other they will 
in time vaftly exceed their own expectations, and the moft 







fancuine hopes of their friends. I with for nothing more 





than to fee in your work 2 monument rais’d to the honour 
of both ovr -univerfities that will baffle and obtund the en- 
vious and corroding tooth of time. 






Gentlemen, yours affeCtionately, 


MARY MIDNIGHT. 





The MISER and the MOUSE. 
An EPIGRAM from the Greek. By Mrs. Mipnicnr. 


O a Moufe fays a Mifer ** my dear Mr. Moufe, 
T <* Pray what may you pleafe for to want in my houfe? 
Says the Moufe “ Mr. Mifer, pray keep yourfelf quiet, 
«© You are fafe in your perfon, your purfe, and your diet : 
«¢ A lodging 1 want, which ev’n you may afford, 

«¢ But none wou’d come here to beg, borrow, or board.” 


HORACE, Ode 7. Book 3. 
IMITATED. 


OST of thofe rambling folk who fancy, 
To fling away their time beyond fea, 
Think the improvement got by travel, 
Is fhewing they know how to cavil, 
At every thing that’s to be found, 
Within th’ extent of Engli/h ground, 


For 
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For inftance, thus: their only care is, 
To thew how London yields to Paris ; 
In one, fay they, you’re fure to meet, 
With fomething new in every ftreet ; 
Pleafures enough for all the day, 
At night the opera or play ; 
Whilft ?other is enough to choak 
The devil and all, with dirt and finoak; 
Another, who has been at Rome, 
Defpifes modern things at home ; 
Talks of antiquities and buftos, 
Relievos, car’catures, and guftos : 
In fine, can’t for his blood refrain, 
From blaming all that’s Zramontane. 
But let’em een go on, and blame, 
I can’t be brought to think the fame ; 
For, as to me, there’s not a ‘fpot, 
I'd fooner chufe to have my lot, 
Than that fame piece of Finchley ground, 
With quickfet hedges compafs’d round ; 
For tho’ but plain and old the place is, 
It has for me fo many graces, 
That were I judge, Pd give it fairly 
For that, before Verfailles or Marly. 
Such ftore of fruit the orchard bears, 
Such blufhing plumbs, fuch baking pears ; 
Not that He/perian tree of old, 
Bore golden-pippins more like gold, 
Nor fon of Apam yet e’er pafs’d, 
The tempting fruit without -a tafte, 
Or tafted, but with joy confefs’d 
Of ev’ry apple ’twas the beft. 
And if by chance the low’ring fky, 
Defcend in rains and winds blow high, 


Yet 
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Yet ftill the next day calm and fair, 
With fky ferene and fragrant air ; 

Shews nature means, by forrows paft, 

For prefent joys to whet our tafte. _ 
Thus thou, O MarsHa.t! if the Gods 
Should fet good luck and thee at odds, 
Be it in country or in town, 

At Charter-houfe, or Kentifh-town, 
Remember ftill to eafe thy brain, 

With good Frontiniac and Champaigne : 
As knowing well the low’ring fky, 
Will turn to funfhine by and by. 

So I, dear friend, when we came over, 
To Calais head, from beach of Dover, 
When I beheld with vifage grave, 

And lengthen’d face, the rifing wave ; 
Yet not abafh’d, but look’d around, 
Our cares faid I fhall firft be drown’d. 
Cheer up, my mates, and let the glais, 
Thrice at the leaft thus brimming pais ; 
Who has not left his cares behind, 
Now let him give them to the wind ; 
This reverend gentleman in black, 
Secures our perfons from a wreck ; 

A man fo good, fo learn’d as he, 

Was never born to drown at fea. 

My mind on his fure fate relies ; 

He’ll be a bifhop e’er he dies. 

Stout hearts and true, who oft have known, 
Worfe perils than this day has fhewn, 

Fill up the glafs, the fparkling juice 
New hopes and vigour will infufe, 

And then to-morrow once again,: 

We'll tempt the winds, and plow the main. 





On 
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On the prefixing the Names of 


Th MUSES wo the STUDENT. 


HATEVER fubjeéts poets chufe, 
They pray th’ affiftance of their mufe ; 
Nor can indite a fingle line, 
Unlefs they’re aided by the nine. 
No rhyming fcribbler pens a rebus, 
Without petitioning his PHoEBus ; 
Nor Cottn praifes CeLia’s eyes, 
If Erato her help denies : 
Nay I my felf, in humble ftrain; 
Have fued the nymphs, but fued in vain: 
At length (’tis fcarce to be believ’d) 
This cruel anfwer I receiv’d: 
«¢ We by command of great APOLLO, 
*¢ Forbid you thus our mount to follow ; 
** And henceforth charge ye to forbear, 
“* Nor pefter us with idle pray’r; 
*< Your fuit, fond fwain, is quite imprudent, 


“¢ We're all engag’d to write The STUDENT.” 


We are indebted to the ingenious author of a poem call’d the 
Procress oF Envy, for the above polite compliment. 


RURAL HAPPINESS. 


An ODE to R—— L——, Efq; By a country Clergyman. 
& 
RE yet, my friend, approach the evil day, 
From the town’s noife and vanity retreat ; 

Seek Happinefs without it’s bafe allay, 
And leave ambition to the wretch of ftate ; 
Oh! bid again thy tott’ring manfion rife, 
There feek for independent blifs—all elfe defpife. 
Numb. VII. Vol. II. Mm There 
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Il. 
There nor the pride of office, frown of pow’r, 
’ The courtier’s promife, nor the law’s delay, 
Nor pallid envy e’er fhall curfe the hour, 
Calm and ferene, or innocently gay ; 
Your joys no luxury fhall know to cloy, 
Nor Tantal avarice fhall e’er forbid t’ enjoy. 


Til. 

There decency fhines forth in home-fpun veft, 

There innocence with ever chearful {miles, 

And health with all her fragrant rofes dreft, 

Uncertain phyfic’s greedy art beguiles ; 

Whilft lavith plenty, with her joyous train, 

Sings thro’ th’ extended vale, and laughs along the plain. 
IV. 

More fweet than fouthern gales her breath’s perfume, 

With beauty’s ev’ry charm her cheeks array’d, 

Excelling, Fora, all thy gayeft bloom, 

Excelling blufhes of the city maid. 

Long, Britain, may thy fields with plenty fhine, 

And matchlefs beauty, blefled ifle, be ever thine. 
7. 

Since wealth fufficient grateful fields can give, 

Let paffion’s rage, and humour’s wifh fubfide ; 

From nature joy and ftudy both receive, 

And know the bar to inward peace is pride: 

For happinefs, to no one ftate confin’d, 

Scorns every other empire—throned in the mind. 
VI. 

Ere yet the early lark falutes the fkies 

With gratitude, that man forgets to pay ; 

From his low turf-built cot fee labour rife, 

With hands induftrious to prevent the day, 

Or view him bleft at morn or noon’s repaft, 

With appetite unknown to lux’ries fplendid feaft. 


Nor 
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Nor treachery’s art his humble meal annoys, 

Nor poifon fears he in his homely bowl ; 

With pleafure all the hours of day employs, 

Smiles at his tafk, enjoying all it’s toil ; 

Tho’ en vile flocks his wearied limbs he lay 

The night’s unbroken fleep renews them for the day. 


@2@ 


On Mrs. W ALKER’s POEMS, 


Particularly that on the AU THOR. 
By the late Mr. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 


LUSH, Wiuimort, blufh; a female mufe, 
Without one guilty line, 
The tender theme of love purfues 
In fofter ftrains than thine. 


Tis, thine the paffion to blafpheme, 
*Tis her’s with wit and eafe 
(When a mere nothing is the theme) 

Beyond thyfelf to pleafe. 


Then be to her the prize decreed, 
Whofe merit has  prevail’d ; 

For what male poet can fucceed, 
If Rocuester has fail’d? 


Since PHoEBus quite forgetful grows, 
And has not yet thought fit 

In his high wifdom to impofe 
A falique law on wit; 





Mm 2 


Since 
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Since of your rights he takes no care 
Ye Priors, Popes, and Gays; 
’Tis hard ! but let the women wear 

The breeches and the bays. 








HABAKUK, Chap. ili. Parapuras’p, 


Beginning at the third verfe. 


ROM lofty Zeman, and the airy height 

Of Paran, cloath’d in majefty divine, 
Defcended the moft high. Heaven’s azure vault, 
The world’s bright canopy, was overfpread 
With his tranfcendent glories: earth was fill’d 
With his ineffable eternal praife. 
Clear as the moft ferene, unfully’d beams 
Of firft-born light, the brightnefs of his face 
Outfhone irradiant. From his conq’ring hand 
Iffued effulgent rays, which dazzling hid, 
And inacceffibly obfeur’d his power 
From mortal eye. Before his prefence went 
The peftilence wide-wafting: burning coals 
Shot glaring from his feet. He ftood, and turn’d 
His compafles around, and circumfcrib’d, 
The world’s due bounds. At his tremendous fight 
The guilty lands, confounded and appall’d, 
Hurricd precipitant. Unfhaken mounts, 
With all their pond’rous load of fhadowy groves, 
Were driven from their centers: lafting hills, 
Aw’d by his prefence, bow’d their craggy tops 
Obfequious. Struck with horrour, I beheld 
How Cu/han’s tents in confternation niourn’d 
Difcomfited ; how thro’ the Midian court 
The curtains trembled. Was the mighty Lord 


Wroth 
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Wroth at the rivers? was his fury pour’d 
’Gainft the vaft ocean, when with warlike fteeds 
And flaming chariots of falvation born, 
He voyag’d o’er th’ unfathomable deep? 

Prompt hung thy never-erring bow, prepar’d 
With winged arrows, ready to fulfil 
Thy facred promife, ratify’d by oath 
Inviolable. Clov’n at thy command 
Dry, thirfty, barren defarts, flinty rocks 
Gufh’d into living fountains. Ridges bleak 
Of high out-ftretching hills, thy dread approach 
Beheld, and trembled. The redundant floods, 
Wave crowding after wave, with rapid tide 
Gave way obedient. With up-lifted voice, 
In token of rev’rence to their fov’reign Lord, 
The deeps refounded. Fix’t in his career 
The day’s bright regent ftood, and night’s due courfe 
Adjourn’d: direéted by thy flaming fhafts 
And luftre of thy glitt’ring fpear; he went 
Forgetful of his ancient road. Incens’d 
With indignation, thro’ the trembling land 
Thou marchedft uncontroll’d. Crufh’d with the weight 
Of thy avenging arm, the heathen funk 
Beneath thy fury. Girt with matchlefs force 
Thou rodeft forth omnipotently ; bent 
On the falvation of thy chofen race, 
Thine own anointed. Wounded with the ftroke 
Of thy relentlefs wrath, proud potentates, 
Hurl’d from their impious dominations, fell 
Dethron’d, divefted of all pow’. Their ftaves, 
Brandifh’d aloft by thy victorious hand, 
Came rufhing down refiftlefS, cleaving fheer 
The execrable heads of towns, devote 
To thy dread vengeance. As when adverfe winds, 
Encount’ring with tempeftuous onfet, rage 
Amidft the troubled element; fo they 


Attack’d 
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Attack’d me, ftorming, refolutely bent 
To end them unrepriev'd, For if by plot 
Of latent mifchief, they could crufh the poor, 
*Twas deem’d a matter of the higheft joy. 
Array’d in all thy equipage of war, 
‘Thou marchedft o’er th’ unbounded deep, while wall’d, 
‘The unfroze waters marvelloufly ftood, 
fiw’d by thy potent voice. At the report 
Of thy tremendous acts, deep horrour chill’d 
My finking heart: my quivering lips forgot 
Their fault’ring fpeech: a fhudd’ring damp ran thro” 
My rotten bones. A total palfie fhook 
My trembling frame. Awaken’d by thefe fears, 
My mind was entertain’d with lively hopes 
Of future mercies, in that dreadful day 
Of threat’ned forrows. When his num’rous hoft 
The mighty warriour marfhals forth, with fway 
Refiftlefs to invade the trembling lands. 
Then tho’ the fig-tree fhall no more unfold 
Her tender blofioms; tho’ the mantling vine 
No more exert her curling tendrels, hung 
With purple fruitage; tho’ the olives mock 
The dreffer’s hopes; tho’ the deluded hind 
Bewail his lucklefs glebe, devoid of corn, 
Support of human body; tho’ the folds 
Stand empty of their bleating charge; the ftall 
Afford no fhelter to the finking herd; 
Yet will I ne’er defpond, but fix my joy, 
My endlefs joy, in the Almighty God 
Of my falvation. He’s alone my ftrength, 
Alone my fortrefs. He will make my feet 
Outvie the fwiftnefs of the roe; that I, 
Loos’d from my captive chains, may roam at large 
On the bleft fummits of my native hills. 


The 
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The LOWNGER., 


Rife about nine, get to breakfaft by ten, 

Blow a tune on my flute, or perhaps make a pen; 
Read a play ’till eleven, or cock my lac’d hat ; 
Then ftep to my neighbour’s, till dinner, to chat. 
Dinner over, to * Zom’s, or to Clapham’s 1 go, 
The news of the town fo impatient to know ; 
While Law, Locke, and NEwrTon, and all the rum race, 
That talk of their modes, their ellipfes, and fpace, 
The feat of the ful, and new fyftems on high, 
In holes, as abftrufe as their myfteries, lie. 
From the Coftee-houfe then I to Tennis away, 
And at fix I poft back to my college, to pray : 
I fup before eight, and fecure from all duns, 
Undauntedly march to the Mire or Tuns ; 
Where in punch or good claret my forrows I drown, 
And tofs off a bowl, to the beft in the town: 
At one in the morning, I call what’s to pay, 
‘Then home to my chambers I ftagger away, 
Thus I tope all the night, as I trifle all day. 


Nee een) 


Gratulaio ad REGEM PRUSSIA. 
De Juftitid reduce. 


T folet humanis vitium fuccedere rebus, 
Quum bona per longum deperiere diem : 
Sic quoque Clivenfes afflaverat improbus oras 
Stultitiz, fraudis, perfidiaeque furor : 
Juraque perraro fub vindice muta tacebar 
Et pro caufidico rabula mulcus erat. 
* Noted coffee-houfe ufes in Cambridge. 
Quod 
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Quod nifi fanaffes, putri mox parte refecta, 
Vulnera Cocceii, rex Frederice, manu, 

Temporibufque tuis hac debita dona putafles, 
Szvior in populus peftis itura fuit: 

Hoc quoque poft belli potuit reftare labores; 
Et pacis titulos, totque tropza, tibi : 

Hoc etiam, antiquo Themidem deducere ccelo, 
et terris facilem conciliare deam ! 

Eft aliquid rigidi per mille pericula Matis 
Heroum fummis laudibus ire parem ; 

Eft aliquid femper victricia ponere caftra, 
Multaque fortune, plura referre fibi ; 

Eft aliquid placid laurum conneétere olive, 
Gradivoque fuos impofuiffe modos ; 

Eft aliquid do&is famam committere chartis, 
Et primum in Pindo promeruifle locum. 

Magna quidem funt hc, atque immortalia, regum 
Maxime, nec, fine te, pofthabitura fidem : 

Sed tamen Herculeis tot monftra domare lacertis, 
Fallimur, aut fecli gloria major erit. ‘ 









CornELIUs VALERIUS VONCK. 


We foould be glad if fome of our ingenious corre{pondents 
would favour us with a verfion of this little poem. 


END of the feventh number. 








